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THE READJUSTER MOVEMENT IN VIRGINIA 

Between the end of Reconstruction and the beginning of the 
recent educational and industrial renaissance there occurred in each 
of the Southern States a series of independent political movements 
more or less successful. The product of many and varied forces 
of discontent, they were all professedly in the interest of the 
common white man. Studied together they would perhaps show the 
process by which, during a period of reaction against the ultra- 
democratic views of carpet-baggers and scalawags, when the South 
was " solid " and ruled by " Bourbons " and " Confederate Briga- 
diers ", the way was being prepared for the later democratic ad- 
vance. Of these movements none was at once earlier and more 
far-reaching than that which centred around the state debt of 
Virginia.^ 



With her restoration to the Union in 1870 Virginia's problems of 
external adjustment virtually ceased. But congressional recon- 
struction had not solved her internal problems. These were, group- 
ing them broadly, party reorganization, economic rehabilitation, and 
the future relations of races and of classes. 

Two plans for the solution of these problems had, indeed, 
already appeared, each reflecting with fair accuracy ideas deep- 
rooted and long to persist. The Republican party, controlled by 
negroes and carpet-baggers, favored an ultra-democratic revolution : 
suffrage, office-holding, and jury-service based on manhood only, 
with the temporary disqualification of the fittest classes ; equality of 
civil and social privilege; taxation according to wealth;^ state sup- 
port of public education and charities; elaborate governmental 
machinery of the modified New England type. And so fully was 
the party committed to these policies that it had embodied them in a 
constitution which it had offered for acceptance or rejection in toto. 

1 As the author intends to publish soon a longer and fully documented ac- 
count of this movement, he has deemed it unnecessary to burden this article with 
detailed references to the very numerous sources on which it is based. Among 
these may be mentioned: the papers of W. H. Ruffner, L. E. Harvie, William 
Mahone, A. Fulkerson ; contemporary Richmond, Norfolk, and Fredericksburg 
newspapers ; pamphlets in the Virginia State Library ; personal recollections, 
written and oral ; and, of course, the Acts of the General Assembly. 

2 There was a poll-tax of one dollar. A few other exceptions might also be 
noted. 

(734) 
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For aid and comfort it relied upon an intimate association, already 
established, with the national Republican party and the federal ad- 
ministration. But to leaders of the old regime such " Yankeeizing " 
and "Africanization" was intolerable. In direct and defiant op- 
position they proclaimed the former standard of aristocratic in- 
dividualism and solidarity of the native whites in defense of it. 
And having organized as " Conservatives " and affiliated with the 
national Democracy they had planned to defeat the new constitu- 
tion, with all its democratic features, quite regardless of the probable 
consequences. Distinctive too, at this time, was the bent of Repub- 
licans towards repudiation of old debts, both public and private, and 
the determination of Conservatives to pay " dollar for dollar ". 

But before a decision as between these plans could be made, a 
third and compromising movement had been organized. Business 
men, residing chiefly in towns and representing large interests, 
fathered it. Rejecting "Radicalism and "Bourbonism" alike, they 
fixed upon home-rule by the fittest as the great desideratum, and 
upon acceptance of the new constitution with all its democratic 
features but without the disfranchising clause as the most practicable 
means of obtaining it. On this platform they invited the support of 
all, regardless of race or national party preference. And having 
quickly secured the " Conservative " name and organization and the 
co-operation of the " True Republican " faction, it was they who 
had brought the state back into the Union.' 

For the next seven years (1870-1876) the working out of the 
state's problems went on quietly and with varying success. In 
party politics the spirit of the compromise movement at first pre- 
vailed. The new Conservati-v e party, adhering to its original ideas 
of a single state issue and loose party lines, permitted no other issue 
to be discussed in its conventions, excluded no one who claimed to 
support it. Republicans, quickly shifting from their attitude of 
"proscription and hate", frankly offered to native whites not only 
liberal and progressive state policies but also a share in the deter- 
mination of national policies and the distribution of federal patron- 
age. None the less, negro solidarity soon reappeared, while with 
most whites conservatism and respectability became synonymous. 
And so, since the whites outnumbered the negroes two to one,* the 
Republican party lost every state election. With 1876 it virtually 
ceased to exist save as a pretext for distributing federal patronage 

3 Cj. Eckenrode, Political History of Virginia during Reconstruction. 

* The negro constituted one-half of the population east of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains (i. e., in two-thirds of the whole state) and about one-seventh west 
of them. 
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among a detested set taking their political cue always from Wash- 
ington. The Conservative party, on the other hand, had by this time 
become a great floundering mass. Of organization it had little, and 
that little was not strong. Since its conventions refused even to 
discuss economic and social policies, these were threshed out locally, 
and many party factions resulted. Effective decision of such 
measures, however, was usually made at the state capital — in the 
legislature, indeed, but under the influence of forces that were far 
from having their source in any declared will of the party masses. 

Economic rehabilitation proved peculiarly difficult. For the end 
of the war had found the farms devastated in three-fourths of the 
state, the railroads wrecked, available capital almost entirely de- 
stroyed, the old prevailing system of labor overthrown. The suc- 
ceeding five years had, indeed, been tided over fairly well because 
prices were good and old debts were staved off by emergency laws. 
But now, in 1870, stay laws were unconstitutional and the competi- 
tion of the virgin West had begun. None the less, the succeeding 
seven years saw much real progress. The whites went to work as 
never before and the negroes settled down as fairly independent 
laborers. With borrowed money better farming equipment was 
secured. Fertilizers came into extensive use. Small farms passed 
into the hands of the hitherto landless. Cattle-raising in the south- 
west, oyster-planting in the lower reaches of the rivers and coves, 
and trucking in the Norfolk region — all showed a decided advance- 
ment. There was a marked development in transportation and 
manufacturing. This, together with the shifting of population, made 
the towns fairly prosperous. But meantime private debt had been 
increasing by leaps and bounds, amounting in 1874 to perhaps thirty 
millions f and the legislature, of course, utterly failed in its efforts 
to enforce a moderate interest rate or proper homestead exemption. 
Though production increased steadily, reaching the ante helium level 
by 1880, prices of farm products declined heavily and persistently. 
Discouraged by the prospects, owners of the old plantations and their 
heirs left in large numbers ; and irresolute legislation and unconvinc- 
ing arguments of the press could bring but few to take their places. 
Under this triple influence the market for farm lands began to dis- 
appear. Then, with 1877, came the full effects of the nation-wide 
panic. Business failures occurred by the hundred. All the rail- 
roads but one were in the hands of receivers. Newspapers published 
columns of those unable to pay their taxes, and the courts were 
busy ordering sales of property for debt. And opinion was soon 

5 Governor's Message, December 2, 1874, appendix (Senate Journal, 1874- 
187s, doc. I . 
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all but unanimous that the assessed value of realty, less in 1870 than 
in i860 and less in 1875 than in 1870, must be again reduced, perhaps 
one-fourth. 

Under such conditions the state debt necessarily proved a serious 
and perplexing burden. Contracted originally in the development 
of transportation,* the accumulation of war and Reconstruction in- 
terest had increased it by 1870 to some forty-five millions. Off- 
setting this were stocks and bonds of the various railroad and canal 
companies, worth on the market perhaps ten millions in state bonds.^ 
The legislature of 1870-1871, inexperienced and subjected to power- 
ful lobbies, bargained away the bulk of the assets and passed " the 
funding act ".'* Under the latter, one-third of the debt was to be 
accounted for by the state in accordance with such terms as she 
should afterwards make with West Virginia; the rest might be 
funded, with interest at the old rate" and collectible through coupons 
which must be received for taxes and other public dues. For this 
policy the chief argument was the " honor and credit of the state " 
and its importance in the restoration of private business. The 
terms, however, were so manifestly one-sided and the means used to 
secure them so notorious that the succeeding legislature, more in- 
telligent and more representative of the farming interests, attempted 
to undo them. But when, in 1872, the state supreme court declared^" 
the funding act irrepealable as regards bonds already funded (which 
amounted to some two-thirds of the whole), the leading classes 
acquiesced in the decision. Interest on the debt was now more than 
one-half the total revenue ; and the annual deficit was approximately 
a million dollars. To wipe out this deficit, legislative and executive 
leaders starved the schools, asylums, and maimed soldiers, revised 
the criminal code, reduced their own numbers and salaries, raised 
the tax on general property to the highest practicable point, and 
reached out for new objects of taxation, notably business licenses, 
dogs, and the consumption of liquor. Still, in 1877, the deficit was 
some $600,000. Though the schools were closing, no interest was 
being paid on one class of the debt and the market clearly feared its 
eventual repudiation. But the preferred class of creditors, backed 
by court, press, and party leaders, would consider no practicable 

8 Cf. Ambler, Sectionalism in Virginia. 

7 Governor's Message, March 8, 1870. 

8 Act of March 28, 1870. The lobbyists represented both the railroads and the 
bondholders. Among them was a brother of Governor Walker. 

9 On most of the debt this was 6 per cent. 

10 Antoni v. Wright, 22 Grattan 833. 

AM. HIST. REV., VOL. XXI. — 48. 
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compromise, and, by thrusting their coupons upon the market at 
inconvenient seasons, could stop the very wheels of government.^^ 

Meantime race relations had come to be in large measure re- 
defined. Economically, the negro must work out his own salvation, 
unhelped and unhindered. Socially, he must remain in a rigidly 
separate sphere. He might hold office rarely, vote only when it was 
not inconvenient. On the other hand, his taxes were light, his 
schools reasonably good, his personal freedom unrestrained. And 
despite some complaint of the chain-gang and the whipping-post, of 
exclusion from jury-service, and of partial disfranchisement, still, 
with his position as a whole the negro appeared to be content. 

Among the whites, the upper and middle classes had seen signif- 
icant changes. Many of the old plantation class had moved to town 
and there formed alliances, business and political, with the bond- 
holders, railroads, and other capitalistic interests; the Confederate 
reaction had brought political power to others. In the counties a 
stronger middle class was forming — new land-owners, saloon- 
keepers, cattle-dealers, oyster-planters, merchants. These had begun 
to rise in the churches and the numerous fraternal and benevolent 
societies, to share local political leadership, and even to break into 
the family circles of their weakened social superiors. ^^ Still, the 
new business man found his energy and initiative, the young lawyer 
his superior equipment, valued but slightly as compared with " ex- 
perience " ; and in public life offices were usually deemed " honors ". 
Among the lower whites conditions refused to improve appreciably. 
Never had illiteracy been so great, knowledge of public affairs so 
small. Hard times and competition with the negro kept them 
literally bowed to the earth. The more serious found solace in the 
churches, where a Puritan-like religion was preached ; others in the 
saloons, where drunkenness and brawls were frequent. In the 
public schools they recognized a chance for better things; but the 
view was dim, the chance remote. 

Looking back upon this work of seven years, directors of Con- 
servative policy called it good. And not without reason. For to 
have averted the horrors which characterized Radical rule in the 
South without either show of force or self-abasement ; to have ren- 
dered the freedman harmless and useful and contented; in a time 
of nation-wide extravagance and corruption to have kept their hands 
clean and the honor of the state unsullied — ^these were no slight 
achievements. 

11 Cf. Governor's Message, December 2, 1874 (Senate Journal, 1874-1875). 
1- Cf. P. A. Bruce in The South in the Building of the Nation. 
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But dissatisfaction and friction existed within Conservative 
ranks to a much greater extent than the outside world was led to 
believe. Already a small group, later known as "original read- 
justers ", had begun to assert that Virginia was under no obligation 
whatever for one-third of the old state's debt^^ nor for war and 
reconstruction interest on the rest ; because, they said, by the law of 
nations debts follow the soil and interest ceases when war conditions 
prevail. The funding act, they maintained, was void because of 
fraud in its passage, and the decision of the court sustaining it was 
bad in law and equity and could be reversed or circumvented. Since 
the state was actually bankrupt, her debt should be accordingly 
" readjusted ". On such a platform Rev. John E. Massey, of the 
Piedmont section, had won and maintained a seat in the legislature. 
With the expectation of bringing the matter again before the courts, 
his co-worker. Col. A. Fulkerson, of the southwest, had carried 
through one house a bill taxing coupons twenty-five per cent. In 
the interest of the unprivileged holders, as well as from considera- 
tions of public policy, men no less conspicuous than Gov. James C. 
Kemper and the venerable R. M. T. Hunter, now state treasurer, 
had sought to secure uniformity of obligations and equality of 
creditors. The state superintendent of public instruction, Rev. W. 
H. Ruffner, of the Valley, had openly charged that public funds 
were being " diverted " to the payment of debt interest, had proved 
his charge, and won a public verdict against the practice.^* On the 
other hand, irreconcilable " Bourbons " had frequently and boldly 
demanded that public education and all the other democratizing social 
ideas brought in by Yankees be completely discarded ; and they were 
meeting no little encouragement from men unused to heavy taxes 
in days before the war. Lacking adequate assistance from the 
legislature in matters such as railroad rates and schedules, fertilizers 
and middlemen's profits, some 18,000 farmers had organized them- 
selves into "granges" bent upon self-protection.^^ These were 
rapidly drifting into politics. Against the concentration of party 
control in Richmond and allied towns there had been a succession of 
increasingly successful fights, in which James Barbour, of Culpeper, 
n. H. Riddleberger, of the Valley, and Mike Glennan, of Norfolk, 
were leaders. Here and there, especially after the incoming of 

13 Certificates had been issued under the funding act for this one-third. 
These were called on the market " Virginia deferred ". 

1* For discussion over the school funds and over the policy of maintaining 
public schools see state superintendent of public instruction, Reports, 1877, 1878; 
auditor, Reports, 1877, 1878; Southern Planter, 1875, 1879; Religious Herald, 
1876, 1878, passim. 

Instate Grange, Proceedings, 1874-1876; Southern Planter, 1872-1876. 
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President Hayes, liberal-minded men had protested against the per- 
petuation of sectionalism and of control through tyranny of popular 
prejudice. And whenever Republicans had ceased to be dangerous 
in any locality they were apt to unite with some of these classes of 
Conservatives in support of independent candidates pledged to 
" reform ". 

These forces of discontent were strongest in the west, where no 
race problem held them in restraint and a deep-seated distrust of the 
east gave them silent encouragement. Especially vigorous was the 
anti-debt sentiment of the southwest, a region still largely unde- 
veloped, self-assertive, and lacking in centres of monied influence. 
In the east they had in the Richmond Whig a clever and unscru- 
pulous exponent, extremely democratic in its pretensions. To 
crystallize them was the task of 1877-1879. The honor of the 
achievement belongs pre-eminently to Gen. William Mahone. 

II. 

The son of poor though respected parents in one of the older 
counties, William Mahone had been educated at the Virginia Mili- 
tary Institute through the aid of friends. Entering the Confederate 
army as colonel, he came out major-general. With experience in 
railroad construction and operation he quickly perceived the possi- 
bihties of " consolidation ", and by 1870 had secured from the state, 
at a nominal cost, her interest in the connecting lines running west 
from Norfolk to Bristol. These he wove into a trunk-line, which, 
in token of his hopes, he called the Atlantic, Mississippi, and Ohio. 
To facilitate his railroad plans he created a " Mahone following " 
in politics, consisting largely of young men, self-made men, and the 
" odds and ends " of the towns. Governor Peirpont was his friend. 
To him the election of Gilbert C. Walker as governor, in 1869, was 
largely due. He was credited with securing the nomination of Gov- 
ernor Kemper in 1873. ^"t his ambition, methods, and dictatorial 
manner had made him many enemies. Competitors dubbed him the 
" Railroad Ishmael ". Walker and Kemper had both broken with 
him. The party fidelity of his organ, the Richmond Whig, was 
more than once questioned. With his railroad in the hands of an 
unfriendly receiver — through the contrivance of " Bourbons ", the 
Whig asserted — Mahone in 1877 entered the race for the Conserva- 
tive gubernatorial nomination. 

Conservative party managers in early 1877, despite the obvious 
signs of discontent, were again planning a campaign of enthusiasm 
and harmony. From the first, however, the candidacy of Mahone 
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seems to have been viewed with suspicion and disfavor, and soon 
the rumor went uncontradicted that the other five aspirants would 
combine to ehminate him. So Mahone, undoubtedly with a view 
to forestalling this move, issued^" in early July a brief and clear 
declaration in favor of a readjustment of the debt — by compulsion if 
necessary — together with liberal support of the public schools and no 
further increase in taxes. The boldness and timeliness of this posi- 
tion evoked widespread public discussion. At the convention 
Mahone went down in defeat but, despite the violent protests of 
" debt-payers ", the platform committed the party to a position quite 
similar to his. There was, indeed, a qualification that the readjust- 
ment must be " honorable ". But just what was meant by this the 
convention's nominees, lacking Republican opposition, did not see fit 
to indicate. Likewise in the legislative districts readjustment be- 
came the leading issue, loudly, if not intelligently, discussed, often 
connected with other grievances, and often advocated by unknown 
men against old favorites. And here, too, dissenting Conservatives 
appeared to win.^^ 

Meeting in caucus with Independents and Republicans the new 
majority quickly agreed upon legislative officers; these they sus- 
tained in the regular party caucus against " debt-payers ". Then 
they accepted and passed, in early 1878, the " Barbour Bill ", under 
which the revenues were apportioned, one-fifth for schools (their 
constitutional quota), one-half for government expenses, and the 
rest for interest on the debt. But Governor Holliday, backed by 
the Conservative press which spoke for the central party organiza- 
tion, refused his assent. And again, as in 1872, respect for authority- 
blocked further legislation. 

Thoroughly angry, the leading dissenters now determined to 
carry the contest into the ensuing congressional campaign by iden- 
tifying readjustment and greenbackism as both fights of "the 
people " against the " brokers " and their allies, the courts. They 
aimed, it would seem, not to disrupt the party, but to supplant the 
local " rings " and " court-house cliques " and the " Bourbon " con- 
gressmen. To this end a steering committee was appointed, among 
whose members were General Mahone, Colonel Fulkerson, and 
William H. Mann, afterwards Democratic governor.^^ 

1" Through letters addressed to M. M. Martin, of Charlotte Court House, and 
Alfred B. Courtney, of the Richmond school-board. 

17 Among those defeated were two ex-governors, William Smith and John 
Letcher. 

18 Richmond Dispatch, July 5, 1878. Governor Mann was not conspicuous in 
the later movements. 
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By this time, however, directors of Conservative policy were pre- 
pared to compromise. Pointing out the unwisdom of projecting 
state issues into a national campaign they succeeded after no little 
difficulty in securing nominees favorable to the greenback idea but 
not committed to readjustment.^" An attempt to form non-partizan 
" debt-paying associations " was snubbed notwithstanding the promi- 
nence of its sponsors. At the second session of the legislature 
(1878-1879) an unprecedented liberality toward charitable institu- 
tions was displayed; and debt-payers were induced to unite with 
moderate readjusters for the protection of the school revenues. 
Most important of all, the preferred creditors now brought forward 
a refunding proposition, soon known as the " McCulloch Bill ",^" 
which would apparently alleviate the fiscal situation and fulfill the 
party pledge of 1877. 

But to extreme readjusters the success of these measures meant 
disaster. Accordingly, at the call of about one-fourth of the legis- 
lature, some 175 delegates representing three cities and fifty-nine 
counties met in Richmond, February 25, 1879, to consider what 
ought to be done to protect the " imperilled rights and interests " of 
" citizens and taxpayers ". Conservatives, representing every social 
degree, predominated; but the admixture of Independents and Re- 
publicans was striking. Through the contrivance of debt-payers a 
few negroes appeared ; these, also, were admitted, though without 
enthusiasm. An ultra-popular note pervaded the many speeches, 
and crystallized itself into a formal " address ". In this no specific 
fiscal measure was formulated or endorsed. But the McCulloch 
Bill was roundly condemned as a contrivance for again deceiving the 
people, and principles of de1>t-settlement were laid down which 
echoed an intense hatred of special privilege and emphasized popular 
sovereignty and states' rights. ^^ Not a word was said as to future 
party relations. But a complete organization was provided for, 
and at its head was placed Gen. William Mahone. 

Enraged rather than alarmed. Conservative managers now 
sharply cracked the party whip. Debt-payers and moderate read- 
in Randolph Tucker was opposed to greenbackism. Gen. Joseph E. Johnston 
declared himself a " gold greenbacker ". Their personal popularity prevented 
opposition. 

20 So called from Hugh McCulloch, who acted for the " Funding Association 
of the United States of America ", an association formed to handle such debts 
by Mr. McCulloch, J. P. Morgan, and others a year previous. Richmond Dispatch, 
January 3, 1879. 

21 See Whig, February 2$, 27, 1879. Features of the McCulloch Bill specifi- 
cally objected to were : the monopoly of the funding operations given to brokers ; 
the continuation of the tax-receivable coupon feature ; the compounding of inter- 
est, even though the new burden was much less than 'he old. 
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justers quickly fell into line and, as " funders ", pressed the Mc- 
CuUoch Bill to its enactment ^^ Then they rested, content with the 
almost unanimous support of office-holders, lawyers, planters, clergy, 
press, colleges, and the outside world's approval — forces hitherto 
dominant. 

Readjusters,^' however, paused not. Beginning spontaneously 
and somewhat noisily in the southwest they easily perfected strong 
local organizations there. Then, taking advantage of the spring 
elections for local officers, Mahone very quietly commenced inciting 
the dissatisfied of the east — rousing feelings of personal injury 
among the ruined members of the planter class, stimulating ambi- 
tions, choosing men of energy as leaders, especially young men, and 
tying them to himself in interest. Meantime " Parson " Massey,^* 
too, was wandering about the state, preaching and lecturing. En- 
dowed with unusual skill in the off-hand manipulation of figures 
and with a rare gift for repartee, the farmers heard him gladly, and 
began to listen very seriously as a prolonged drouth grew more and 
more alarming. 

Not until August did Funders awake to the results of these new 
methods. Hurriedly calling together the state Conservative com- 
mittee they made acceptance of the McCuUoch Act the test of con- 
servatism, thus "reading out" their opponents and securing for 
themselves the machinery and hitherto magic name of the old party .^^ 
Then the whole battery of Conservative orators was turned loose, 
and soon the plain people saw revived, after a suspension of two 
decades, the well-loved joint discussions. Here eloquent appeals to 
honor and haughty denunciation of party " traitors " were met by a 
queer mixture of fact and half-fact enforced by homely anecdote 
and cunning appeal to class feeling. Often the spectators indulged 
in rough interruptions of the speaker, not infrequently they fought 
among themselves, and the custom of duelling, almost extinct, began 
to revive. Under this cover, nominations for the legislature were 
made. Funders, on the whole, chose men of substance and good 
standing, though it was noted that some refused to enter " the 
modern scramble for office". Readjuster selections were of nearly 
equal quality with Funders' in the southwest, but inferior and with a 
marked tendency toward self-made men of the popular type in the 
Valley ; while in the east, only a few of them could be defended. 

22 Act of March 28, 1879. 

23 I have used " Readjuster " when referring to the organized party, " read- 
juster " elsewhere ; and " Funder " and " funder " by analogy. 

21 Rev. John E. Massey, see p. 739. 
25 Dispatch, August 7, 1879. 
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Meantime Republican leaders — ^their party still demoralized — ■ 
were endeavoring to keep the negro quiescent ; they themselves, for 
the most part, favored the McCulloch Act. With this Funders were 
naturally content. Readjusters at first moved cautiously and 
cleverly. They had not, they said, invited the negro to their conven- 
tion, but the issue must be settled by votes and they preferred the 
" honest negro " to " Bourbon Republicans " ; besides, to divide the 
colored vote had been the policy of the Conservative party in its 
earlier and purer days. But when the alignment of the whites had 
become pretty well established, Massey began in Petersburg an open 
solicitation of colored support. Forthwith the rumor spread that 
Readjusters would give the negroes more " rights " while Funders 
would bind their children in servitude for forty years. To counter- 
act this, Funders hired negro speakers and spoke from the same 
platforms with them — " the best men of both races " — obtained a 
letter from Frederick Douglass and a telegram from President 
Hayes in behalf of the McCulloch Act, even supported negro candi- 
dates for the legislature. But the habit of opposing whoever bore 
the Conservative name made progress difficult among the colored 
masses. 

At a fair and reasonably quiet election, Readjusters won a ma- 
jority of both houses. Two years later a much fuller vote, with the 
same issue paramount, gave results strikingly similar even in detail. 
Analyzing and comparing the returns for the two years we find that 
the whites of the west and the blacks of the east gave approximately 
two-thirds of their votes to the readjusters. From this it would 
appear that sectional and racial antipathies largely governed voters. 
Yet the result would not have been possible but for the support of 
perhaps a fourth of the whites of the east. With these, as with the 
whites of the west, long-continued economic depression probably 
weighed heavily. For of twenty counties selected for the heaviness 
of their decline in assessed realty values fourteen went Readjuster, 
in only six of which did the negro constitute a majority; while the 
prosperous cities and towns, almost without exception, were Funder. 
Readjusters saw in their victory a triumph of liberal and practical 
ideas like those of 1869 ; Funders, another outbreak of radicalism. 
Certainly, the old leaders and the old ideas were discredited ; and the 
whole South regretted it deeply. 

III. 

The period of Readjuster control, beginning in December, 1879, 
and lasting about four years, was marked by radical economic and 
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social legislation.^" In fair accordance with the views of " original 
readjusters ", the " Riddleberger Bill "^'^ fixed the amount of the 
public debt at twenty-one millions — a scaling of some ten millions, 
aside from the third which law and custom had previously designated 
as West Virginia's. For this " correct " principle the act ofifered new 
bonds bearing interest at one-half the original rate and without 
privileged features, the ratio of exchange varying in inverse propor- 
tion to the amount of interest received since the war by the several 
classes of outstanding bonds ; and acceptance of the new bonds 
should constitute an absolute release from any liability for West 
Virginia's third. To compel exchange, the legislature forbade pay- 
ment of interest on the old forms of indebtedness, whether through 
appropriations or acceptance of the tax-receivable coupons.^^ By 
other acts delinquent taxpayers and tax-collectors were called to 
account, old claims of the state were compromised for cash, and a 
really serious effort was made at taxing the railroads. While a 
full treasury was being obtained in these ways, the legislature also 
began to reverse the old jx>licy of fiscal and social narrowness. Thus 
they reduced the general tax burden, especially that of the farmer 
and laborer, liberalized the suffrage through repeal of the poll tax 
prerequisite, effectually and finally crushed the reviving custom of 
duelling, abolished the whipping-post, threw open the doors to cor- 
porate enterprise especially in the southwest, and began so generous 
a policy toward public schools and charities that denominational in- 
stitutions trembled. Equally significant were measures which failed 
to pass but were favored by a distinct majority of Readjusters :^' for 
state inspection of fertilizers and tobacco (hitherto private monopo- 
lies) and for an astounding state control over railroads; for the 
establishment of agricultural experiment stations and for the en- 
couragement of mining ; and for the protection of property sold 
under judicial order from the mismanagement or greed of the 
lawyers. But of legislation for the special protection or " eleva- 
tion " of the negro there was none. 

That officials were inefficient and " out of sympathy with the 
people" had long been a complaint of Massey and the older set of 
Readjusters. The appointive state officials were particularly objects 

28 Readjusters were in control of the legislature for this period. For state 
officials and employees, see below. 

27 Act of February 14, 1882. It was so called because of the prominence of 
H. , H. Riddleberger, a member of the senate, in its enactment. An earlier 
"Riddleberger Bill" (Whig, February 10, 1880) was vetoed by Governor Holliday. 

28 Acts of January 14 and 26, 1882. 

^s House Bills, 1881-1882. The defeat was due to the revolt against Mahone's 
methods, see p. 740. 
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of hatred and envy. " If I can exert any influence ", wrote Mahone 
soon after the victory of 1879, "not one of them shall go unex- 
pelled — and that quickly."^" In its methods of removal the legisla- 
ture had little regard for propriety or the law, and with 1882 the 
" sweep " was nearly complete, from petty clerk and doorkeeper to 
supreme court and board of control. The same year a Readjuster 
governor, lieutenant-governor, and attorney-general were installed 
in the three elective state offices. Already the federal patronage 
was becoming a Readjuster asset through the activity of United 
States Senator Mahone; and in early 1882 H. H. Riddleberger was 
chosen Mahone's " assistant-senator ". In character and efficiency 
the early appointments averaged fairly high. The three popularly 
elected officials and the federal senators were able men. Judges of 
the supreme court served full terms without discredit. The im- 
portant federal appointees were more acceptable than their carpet- 
bagger and scalawag predecessors. Most well-equipped men, how- 
ever, refused to share in the " debauching of the state " ; and few of 
those who took office were welcome in the " best homes ". " Men 
of the people ", party " workers ", and the Republican leaders, " our 
faithful allies ", as a rule received the " plums ". Noisiness, ex- 
travagance, and petty graft necessarily followed. The old aristo- 
cratic idea that offices are " honors " was dead ; the newer, that the 
public official is a public servant, had not arisen. But that the negro 
was entitled to anything like a proportionate share of the spoils few 
were democratic enough to believe or rash enough to assert. 

Concurrently a party machine and boss were being developed. 
Under the Readjuster plan of party organization adopted in 1879, 
delegates to the state convention from the several congressional dis- 
tricts elected committees of three. Collectively, these formed a state 
committee; separately, they served as congressional committees with 
power to name the county chairmen, who, in turn, constituted the 
state senatorial committees. In similar fashion, the caucus of the 
legislature following apportioned state patronage to the congres- 
sional districts for distribution by the Readjuster members there- 
from. Supposedly democratic, these measures together vested 
effective party control in a salaried machine. The head of this 
machine was the party chairman, General Mahone.^^ At first deriv- 
ing power chiefly from his personal skill and his ownership of the 
Whig, in 1881 he added a partial control over the federal patronage, 
which carried with it a corresponding command of the negro vote. 

30 Harvie Papers. 

31 Mahone was chairman of both the state committee and the executive com- 
mittee. His associates on the latter were virtually appointed by himself. 
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Forthwith he eliminated his chief rival, the popular Massey, by de- 
feating him for the gubernatorial nomination. Terrorized, most 
legislative candidates thereupon gave him a written " pledge " to 
abide the results of the legislative caucus in all matters affecting the 
party; and when the caucus met, gag rules were forced upon it, 
under which a cut-and-dried programme of legislation and appoint- 
ment was attempted.^^ A revolt followed; but its leaders went the 
same way as Massey. In complete control but confronted by a 
dearth of capable and trustworthy lieutenants, Mahone now openly 
centralized the party organization in himself ; and in 1884 he re- 
ported from a single committee to a packed convention not only the 
platform and a plan of party organization but also candidates for 
the electoral college and delegates to the Republican national conven- 
tion. Nor was his control in local politics less sweeping or open. 
And in this system of boss and taskmasters the negro seemed to 
rejoice. 

This machine was used not only to influence the legislation and 
appointments described above but also to reorganize and rehabilitate 
the Republican party. Already attempts had been made, by Grant 
in 1873 and by Hayes in 1877, to detach groups of the better classes 
of Conservatives through endorsement of liberalism, protection, and 
an " honest " financial policy for both state and nation. Very 
naturally, however, considering the quality of Virginia Republicans, 
these efforts had entirely failed.^* But in the fall of 1879 a secret 
arrangement had been made between General Mahone and Gen. 
Simon Cameron, the boss of Pennsylvania, a result of which was 
that Republicans of the legislature supported Mahone for the United 
States Senate.''* In explanation, the North was told that the debt 
issue was merely a pretext under cover of which the color line had 
been broken and " Bovirbonism " was being overthrown. Early next 
year Mahone suggested that Readjusters support as a unit the 
national party which should bid highest ; and only after an all-night 
session and by a very narrow vote did the Republican state conven- 
tion decline to offer fusion on the basis of six Readjuster and five 
Republican electors pledged to Grant. The bargaining process con- 
tinued in 1881, Mahone giving the Republicans his deciding vote in 
the Senate^" and receiving both considerable federal patronage and 
an endorsement of the " Anti-Bourbon, or Liberal, party " ; and again 

32 A. M. Lybrook, in Dispatch, September 12, 1882; Frank G. Ruflfin, Mahone- 
ism Unveiled: Facts. Thoughts, and Conclusions. 

33 Alderman and Gordon, /. L. M. Curry, ch. XIV. 

3* Thomas V. Cooper, American Politics (ed. 1882), pt. I., p. 263. 
35 Congressional Record, 47 Cong., special sess., passim ; New York Times, 
March, 1881, passim. 
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in 1882 (the year of the Riddleberger law) when the national con- 
gressional committee " earnestly recognized " Readjuster candidates 
as " administration men ". The resulting fusion received formal 
and authoritative sanction two years later when a solid delegation, 
headed by Mahone and pledged to Arthur, was recognized by the 
national Republican convention as regular, notwithstanding the op- 
position of " Straight-outs ", who for four years had been fighting to 
restore the state's former financial policy and the party leadership 
of 1871-1877.'^ Henceforth the "Republican party of Virginia" 
had a new and native leadership, and large areas of white strength 
in the southwest and the Valley. These for twenty years enabled it 
to present a strong front ; the latter alone to-day preserves it from 
extinction. 

The most substantial results of the Readjuster movement, how- 
ever, are to be found in the changes wrought in the old dominant 
party. Taking advantage of a decision of the federal Supreme 
Court'^ sustaining the crucial part of the Readjuster plan of settling 
the debt, Conservatives in 1883 declared the finality of that plan, 
and thereafter supported it so effectively that, in 1893, creditors ac- 
cepted terms even less favorable. Already, in 1882, under the stress 
of " Mahoneisni ", Massey, Fulkerson, and others had been inform- 
ally invited to return to the party which had disowned them four 
years before. In 1883 the gates were formally thrown open to "all 
Conservative Democrats " ; and the state convention, to obliterate 
the past few years, changed the official party name to " Democrat ". 
A new plan of party organization, modelled after the Mahone 
pattern, was adopted, and at its head were placed business men, 
"new" men, and not a few ex-Readjusters. Victory followed. 
The new Democratic legislature imitated its Readjuster predecessors 
in ruthless removal of opponents and scrupulous reward of workers. 
With Cleveland's sweep of the federal offices — one of the things for 
which he was elected, said the Nation — and with the election of Fitz- 
hugh Lee as governor in 1885, the Mahone machine gave way com- 
pletely to the Democratic.^' The inspiration for all this had come, 
not from Richmond, but from Washington; and there for years 
afterwards, as under Mahone, men sought direction and reward. So 
far from repealing any genuine Readjuster legislation. Democrats 
perfected and extended it, their conventions even promising separate 

36 The Nation, June 12, 1884. 

37 Antoni v. Greenhow, 107 U. S. 769. 

38 The " Danville riot ", a street fight between whites and negroes, unques- 
tionably influenced the result. It did not, however, materially reduce the Re- 
adjuster vote. 
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"boards of trustees for colored schools, free text-books for all, and a 
variety of things in the interest of labor. For such, they said, was 
the " will of the people ". 

Perhaps we may now venture to evaluate this movement, of 
which the Readjuster party was the culmination. Originating in 
conditions of economic distress, social narrowness, and political 
inertia, the character of its legislation and the social position of 
many whom it brought to the front mark it as essentially demo- 
cratic. If it did defy the courts, unduly exalt the legislature, and at 
length produce an irresponsible boss, when was it otherwise with 
popular movements? And though considerably less than half the 
whites supported the party, probably a majority of them had favored 
its principles before it crystallized and won the negro vote. Nor 
must we leave unnoticed, in this connection, its treatment of the 
negro as an integral part of the people. In this respect it differed 
from Reconstruction radicalism to whose best features it was in 
general the heir. Its results varied widely in duration and im- 
portance. Most obvious among them is the rejuvenation of the 
Republican party. Though this was rather a by-product, it made 
legal disfranchisement of the negro a necessity in the eyes of Demo- 
crats ; and the blindness with which he had followed Mahone gave 
them a new argument in its favor. Very conspicuous and important 
was the method of settling the debt. For through it the losses of 
war were in part shifted to unwilling creditors, and in part to a 
"sovereign" state; and these radical actions later received the dis- 
criminating approval of the market and the courts. Less conspicu- 
ous but not less far-reaching was its decisive endorsement of a wider 
and more efficient social activity on the part of the state, notably in 
the matters of public education and charities and in the regulation 
and taxation of common carriers. To what extent it affected ordi- 
nary business or modified social relations and standards one cannot 
easily say. For the tide of economic improvement had probably 
begun when the Readjuster party was formed and a gradual adjust- 
ment of classes had long been in progress. But that Readjuster 
leaders for a time avowedly planned to maintain a position in 
national politics upon a purely materialistic basis is not without 
significance. And there are those who believe that with Democratic 
acceptance of Readjuster principles and Mahone methods there came 
a lowered tone in private as well as in public life. 

C. C. Pearson. 



